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TO    THE 


prince  iRegent 

HI  AY  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  to  permit  an  oM 
and  faithful  Member  of  your  Household,  who  has,  hy  your 
gTacious  favour,  enjoyed  the  honourable  title  of  Physician  to 
the  Prince  of  Scotland,  more  than  Thirty  years,  to  express 
his  sincere  gratitude  for  the  much  valued  distinctions  which 
have  been  conferred  upwi  Mm  by  one  of  the  best  of  Kings, 
and  by  a  Son,  on  whose  character  it  will  refect  immortal 
honour,  that  he  has  followed  the  footsteps  of  one  of  the  best 
of  Fathers. 

That  your  Royal  PIighness  may  long  ccnitinue  to  be 
the  Patriot  Guardian  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
may  please  Almighty  God  to  bless  you  with  a  prosperous 
and  happy  Ife,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  Royal  Highness'^s  obedient  Servant, 

Andrew  Duncan  senior. 


PREFACE, 


1  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  presenting  to 
the  Public  the  following  account  of  the  Life 
of  Dr  Monro,  The  goodness  of  my  inten- 
tion, will,  I  have  no  doubt,  afford  an  ample 
apology  with  every  candid  reader  for  the 
imperfections  in  the  execution  of  it. 

I  offer  it  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  Benefactor.  Grati- 
tude, I  have  ever  held  to  be  the  first  of  vir- 
tues. It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  pay 
the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dead  as  well  as 
to  the  living.  To  this  duty,  I  have  not  been 
inattentive  in  many  former  publications.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  shall   take  the  liberty   of 
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quoting  a  sentence  from  the  very  first  Essay 
which  I  ever  committed  to  the  press.  My 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  published  in  1769, 
is  concluded  with  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Erat  autem  yir  Thomas  Simson,  quon- 
dam inclytus  in  hac  Universitate  Medicinse 
Professor,  de  quo  eloquar  an  sileam  multum 
hagreo.  Ille,  amicitia  integerrima,  et  amore 
fere  paterno,  ad  extremum  vit^e  halitum^ 
studia  nostra  assidue  fovebat  regebatque. 
Laudare  eum  pro  eo  ac  meritus  est,  nedum 
famam  ejus  altius  evehere,  hand  nostrum, 
Qualis  erat,  testantur  ipsius  scripta,  testan- 
tur  maximorum  hujus  sseculi  medicorum 
praeconia,  Morgagni,  Swietenji,  Halleri, 
aliorumque.  Ut  yivum  arnavp,  sic  mortuum 
lugeo  ;  liceatqqe.  Lector  benevole,  dum  huic 
dissertationi  finem  impono,  his  eum  cumu- 
lare  donis,  atque  inani  munere  fungi.*' 

While  it  affords  no  inconsiderable  satis- 
faction to  mvself,  in  the  following  Discourse, 
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to  give  a  public  testimony  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  Dr  Monro,  my  much  esteemed 
teacher,  I  trust  that  the  perusal  of  it  may 
afford  similar  recollections  to  many  of  his 
numerous  pupils,  now,  in  consequence  of 
his  useful  lessons,  practising  medicine  with 
success  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

On  the  suggestion  of  a  much  esteemed 
friend,  I  have  subjoined  to  my  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Monro,  a  few 
poetical  effusio7is^  which  have  occasionally 
added  to  the  hilarity  of  the  convivial  meet- 
ings of  medical  men  at  Edinburgh.  They 
may  afford  to  the  reader  some  share  of  that 
innocent  pleasantry,  which  they  communi- 
cated to  the  company  for  whom  they  were 
written.  And  they  will  at  least  serve  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  world,  that,  although  the 
Medical  Practitioners  in  Edinburgh,  have 
not  been  exempted  from  quarrels,  highly 
disgraceful  to  the  profession,  yet  that  many 
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of  them  have  lived,  do  now  live,  arid  I  trust 
will  continue  to  live,  on  the  most  social  and 
friendly  terms  with  each  other. 

Edinburgh,   "1 
\st  May  1818.  J 


AN 

ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 


IIFE,  WRITINGS  AND  CHARACTER 


OF 


Dr  MONRO  Secundus^ 


Gentlemen, 

The  Harve IAN  Society  was  instituted  at  Edin- 
burgh about  forty  years  ago.  Its  Founders  had 
several  important  objects  in  view.  Of  these,  the 
chief  were  to  improve  the  Science  of  Medicine, 
by  social  and  harmonious  intimacy,  among  its 
Members  ;  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  rising  genius, 
by  proposing  honorary  rewards  for  successful  in- 
vestigation from  judicious  experiment  ;  and  to 
commemorate  the  meritorious  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  posterity  have  been  much  indebted,  for  real 
improvements  in  the  healing  art.     For  these  pur- 
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poses,  on  the  Birth-day  of  Dr  Harvey,  the  illusr 
trious  Discoverer  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
ever  since  the  12th  of  April  1778,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century  from  his  na- 
tivity, we  have  met  together  at  a  social  Annual 
Dinner :  And  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  en- 
joy such  good  health,  as  to  enable  me  to  be  pre- 
sent at  every  one  of  these  meetings.  Once  more, 
I  meet  you  here  for  the  fortieth  time,  and  in  the 
74th  year  of  my  age,  confidently  hoping,  that  the 
same  harmony,  and  the  same  good  consequences, 
which  have  resulted  from  our  former  meetings, 
may  still  be  continued. 

The  question  proposed  for  competition  by  expcr 
rimental  investigation  last  year,  was  an  Inquiry  re- 
specting the  Effects  of  the  Lactucarium  or  Lettuce- 
Opium,  on  the  Human  Body,  and  on  Domestic 
Animals.  That  premium  has  beep  adjudged  to 
Mr  Joseph  Magsweeny  from  Cork,  to  whom,  in 
the  name  of  the  Society,  I  npw  present  it ;  and  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  I  confidently  trust  the  evi- 
dence which  he  has  thus  given  of  his  abilities, 
will  not  disappoint  the  future  expectations  of  his 
friends. 
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I  now  proceed  to  enter  on  another  part  of  oi«r 
business  in  this  room.  Mortality,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  commemorations  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  of  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  posterity  are  deeply  indebted,  must 
ever  afford  pleasure  to  the  virtuous  mind.  And 
the  Discourses  which  have  been  read  at  former 
meetings  of  this  Society,  commemorating  the 
worth  of  a  Harvey,  a  Monro,  and  a  Pitcairn, 
have  not  only  afforded  some  evidence  of  our  gra- 
titude, but  have  pointed  out  to  us  examples  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  Since  our  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Dr  Alexander  Monro  Seciindus,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  deserving  Members  of  our  So- 
ciety, has,  after  a  long  and  laborious  life,  assiduous- 
ly employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  healing  art, 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  I  mean,  therefore, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  present  you  with  a 
short  account  of  his  life,  writings,  and  charac- 
ter. 

Dr  Monro  secundus,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
that  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  has  at  this  place 
been  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pri- 
yzz/^,and  who  has  justly  been  considered  as  the  Father 
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and  Founder  of  the  Medical  School  at  Edinburgh, 
Dr  Monro  seciindus,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  20th  of  March  1733.  His  Mother,  Isabella 
Macdonald,  the  first  and  only  wife  of  Dr  Monro 
primus,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
DONALD  of  the  Isle  of  Sky.  He  learnt  the  first 
rudiments  of  classical  education,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Mr  MuNDELL,  then  an  eminent  teacher  of 
languages  at  Edinburgh.  Besides  his  two  elder 
brothers,  John,  afterwards  a  respectable  Judge, 
and  Donald,  an  eminent  Physician  in  London, 
he  had  for  his  school-fellows,  several  men,  who 
were  afterwards  conspicuous  characters  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  with  whom,  he  supported  a  cordial 
friendship  during  the  whole  of  their  mutual  lives. 
Among  these,  I  may  particularly  mention  Sir 
Ilay  Campbell,  who  lately  filled  the  conspicu- 
ous station  of  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  William  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Barnton, 
who  created  a  princely  fortune,  in  the  line  of  an 
Edinburgh  Banker.  At  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr  Monro  went  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  Philosophy,  preparatory  to  his  medical 
studies.  During  that  course,  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin  for  Mathematics, — of 
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Sir  John  Pringle,  afterwards  an  eminent  Phy- 
sician in  London,  for  Ethics, — and  of  Dr  Stew- 
APvT,  for  Experimental  Philosophy.  About  the 
18th  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  on  his  Medical 
Studies  under  his  illustrious  Father,  who,  from 
his  lectures  and  writings,  had,  by  that  time,  just- 
ly obtained  very  great  celebrity.  Young  Monro 
was  soon  a  very  useful  Assistant  to  his  Father  in 
the  Dissecting-room,  and  was  highly  respected  for 
his  early  acquirements,  among  the  companions  of 
his  studies  ;  several  of  whom,  Dr  Hugh  Smith 
of  London,  Dr  Mathew  Dobson  of  Liverpool, 
Dr  William  Farr  of  Plymouth,  and  some 
others,  Avere  afterwards  justly  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  medicine,  by  their  writings. 

Dr  Monro,  after  completing  the  academical 
course  of  medical  study  at  Edinburgh,  under  Drs 
Rutherford,  Plumer,  Sinclair,  Alston,  and 
other  emirnent  men,  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  on  the  17th  of  October  1755.  On 
that  occasion,  he  published  and  defended  an  in- 
augural dissertation,  De  Testibus  et  Semi?ie  in  va- 
riis  Animalibus,  That  dissertation,  which  de- 
monstrates an  accurate  knowledge  of  minute  ana- 
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tomy,  was  illustrated  by  five  capital  engraving^^ 
each  plate  containing  several  different  figures.     Of 
this  dissertation,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it 
clearly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  important  dis- 
coveries which  he  afterwards  made  wdth  regard 
to  the  Lymphatic  System.     In  proof  of  this,.  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  5th  Figure  of  the  Sd  Plate, 
in  which  there  is  a  m.ost  beautiful  delineation,  not 
only  of  the  spermatic  arteries  and  ducts,  but  also 
of  the   valvular    absorbent    lymphatics,  injected 
with  mercury,  and  arising  from  the  testis  of  a 
hog.     The  trunks  of  these  lymphatics,  taking  their 
rise  by  numerous   mouths,  from   the   testis   and 
neighbouring  parts,  are  eleven  in  number  at  that 
part  of  the  spermatic  cord  where  the  plate  is  ter- 
minated.    Although  this  injected  preparation  w^as 
not  from  a  human  subject,  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  it  contributed  much  to  lead  him  to  the 
discoveries  which  he  afterwards  prosecuted  with  so 
great  success,  demonstrating  the  extension  of  the 
valvular  lymphatics,  as  a   system  of  absorbents, 
over  the  whole  of  the  animal  creation,  though 
they   were   not,   till   a   considerable    time    after- 
wards, discovered  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
human  body,  nor  in  the  whole  tribe  of  fowls  ot 
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fishes.  But  his  inaugural  dissertation,  is  perhaps 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  anatomical  disco- 
veries which  it  contains,  than  for  the  elegance  and 
neatness  of  his  dedication.  It  is  dedicated  to  his 
own  Father  in  the  following  words  :  "  Quum  ne- 
mo sit,  cui  plus  debeam,  aut  placere  malim,  quem 
cariorem  habeam,  aut  aemulari  praetulerim,  qui 
adulatione  minus  egeat,  observantiam  magis  me- 
reatur  ;  tibi,  Pater,  Preceptor  Optime,  Filius, 
Discipulus,  Studiorum  ^mulus,  Dissertationem 
hancce,  animi  monumentum  grati,  dicatum  acci- 
pias,  precor." 

The  public  testimony,  ^hich  Dr  Monro  gave 
of  his  anatomical  knowledge  by  this  dissertation, 
and  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  both  as 
a  demonstrator  and  lecturer,  when  occasionally  as- 
sisting his  Father,  naturally  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Patrons  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  to  secure  to  the  seminary  under  their  care,  a 
young  man  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  he  was, 
on  the  12th  of  July  1755,  when  he  had  but  just 
entered  on  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  admitted  in- 
to the  bosom  of  the  University  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  in  conjunction  with  his 
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Father.  But  that  Father,  still  in  the  vigoiir  of 
life,  and  fully  able  to  execute  every  part  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  did  not  require  the  immediate 
assistance  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  young  Monrq, 
after  finishing  his  acadernical  studies  at  home,  re- 
solved to  prosecute  them  abroad.  With  this  in* 
tention,  he  visited  both  London  and  Paris,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  a  pupil  of  the 
most  eminent  Professors  in  these  Cities.  But  his 
foreign  studies  were  principally  prosecuted  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  There,  he  had  every  op- 
portunity of  improving  himself  under  the  cele* 
brated  Professor  Meckell,  who  was  at  that  time 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first  anatomical  teach- 
ers in  Europe.  During  his  residence  in  Berlin, 
he  w^as  not  only  a  pupil  at  the  prelections  of 
Meckell,  but  lived  in  his  house,  and  thus  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  instructions  both  in  public  and 
private.  That  from  these  sources,  his  natural  and 
acquired  abilities  were  much  improved,  may  readi- 
ly be  supposed  :  And  he  himself  was  so  fully 
sensible  of  what  he  owed  to  so  eminent  a  Pre- 
ceptor as  Meckell,  that  during  the  long  period 
for  which  he  taught  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  he 
allowed  not  a  single  year  to  pass  without  repeated- 
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ly  expressing  his  gratitude,  for  the  instruction  he 
had  received  under  the  roof  of  this  justly  celebrated 
Professor* 

From  Berlin,  Dr  Monro  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh in  summer  1758.  Immediately  upon  his 
return,  he  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  entered  upon  actual 
practice.  As  soon  as  the  regulations  of  the  Col- 
lege would  permit,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Fellowship,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  that 
respectable  body  on  the  1st  of  May  1759.  After 
that  date,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  con- 
tinued to  exert  himself  with  unwearied  activity, 
not  only  as  a  Professor  and  Practitioner,  but  as  an 
im^prover  of  the  healing  art,  and  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  and  structure  of  the  ani- 
mal frame.  This  will  abundantly  appear  from  a 
short  review  of  the  different  publications  with 
which  he  has  enriched  the  treasury  of  medical 
philosophy,  conveying  important  instruction  both 
to  his  cotemporaries^  and  to  the  latest  posterity* 

Very  soon  after  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  he 
not  only  became  a  Colleague  of  his   Father  in  the 
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College,  but  he  succeeded  him  also  as  Secretary  to 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
Volumes  published  by  the  Society,  Dr  Monro 
first  appeared  as  an  author.  His  first  publication 
was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  a  Well  known  and 
justly  celebrated  work,  entitled,  "  Essays  and  Ob- 
servations, Physical  and  Literary,  read  before  a 
Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  published  by  them^ 
This  first  volume  of  their  memoirs  appeared  in 
1754,  and  contains  tv/o  essays  by  Alexander 
Monro,  Student  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  \  the  first,  a  description  of  the  se- 
minal vessels  ;  and  the  second,  observations  on 
gravid  uteri ;  from  both  of  which,  he  obtained 
very  great  credit  as  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
young  anatomist.  In  their  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1756,  are  contained  also  two  articles  from 
his  pen  ;  the  dissection  of  a  monster,  and  the 
history  of  a  genuine  volvulus  of  the  intestines  ; 
both  of  which,  served  materially  to  improve  the 
philosophy  of  medicine,  and  to  do  credit  to  the 
author.  His  three  next  publications,  were,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  more  of  a  controversial  nature, 
than  calculated  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
^ructure  or  philosophy  of  the  human  body.  From  a 
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V^ty  early  period,  as  appears  from  his  inaugural  dis- 
Isertation,  he  had  adopted  the  idea,  that  the  valvular 
lymphatics  over  the  whole  of  the  animal  body,  were 
one  general  system  of  absorbents  :  And,  with  the 
view  of  promulgating  this  doctrine,  he  published 
at  Berlin,  in  1758,  a  short  treatise,  "  De  Venis 
lymphaticis  valvulosis^  The  grand  idea,  how- 
ever, which  this  short  treatise  contained,  was  af- 
terwards claimed  by  the  justly  celebrated  ana- 
tomist, Dr  William  Hunter  of  London.  And 
this  claim  drew  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Monro  two 
other  publications  :  Observations,  Anatomical  and 
Physiological,  wherein  Dr  Hunter'' s  claim  to  some 
Discoveries,  is  examined ;  and  Answer  to  the 
Notes  on  the  Postscript  to  Observations  Anatomic 
cal  and  Physiological,  Here,  the  only  difference 
between  these  two  eminent  men,  was,  not  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  or  use  of  the  valvular  lympha- 
tics, but  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  being  the 
discoverer  of  their  use.  A  judgment  on  that  con- 
troversy, we  may  with  confidence  say,  is  now  of 
very  little  importance*  And,  indeed,  for  my  own 
part,  I  consider  neither  of  them  as  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  the  discovery*  For,  prior  to  either,  that 
the  lymphatics  were  a  general  system,  had  been 
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explicitly  stated  by  the  illustrious  Hoffman. 
But  that  the  anatomical  labours,  both  of  Monro 
and  Hunter,  independently  of  any  information 
which  the  one  derived  from  the  other,  tended 
very  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  intelli- 
gent reader. 

In  the  year  177i,  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  which  Dr  Monro  tended  not  a  little 
to  support,  by  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  active  Secretary,  published  the  third 
and  last  volumaof  their  "  Essays  and  Observations, 
Physical  and  Literary."  This  volume,  among  many 
other  valuable  essays,  is  enriched  by  a  production 
of  Dr  Monro's,  entitled,  "  An  attempt  to  deter- 
mine by  Experiments,  how  far  some  of  the  most^ 
powerful  Medicines,  Opium,  Ardent  Spirits,  and 
Essential  Oils,  affect  Animals,  by  acting  on  those 
Nerves  to  which  they  are  primarily  applied,  and 
thereby  bringing  the  rest  of  the  Nervous  System^ 
into  sufferance,  by  what  is  called  Sympathy  of 
Nerves  ;  and  how  far  these  Medicines  affect  Ani- 
mals after  being  taken  in  by  their  Absorbent 
Veins,  and  mixed  and  conveyed  with  their  Blood 
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in  the  course  of  Circulation ;  with  Physiological 
and  Practical  remarks."  This  elaborate  disserta- 
tion, highly  interesting  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, afforded  ample  proofs  both  of  the  genius,  the 
judgment,  and  the  industry  of  the  author. 

In  1783,  Dr  Monro  published  a  large  folio 
volume,  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Structure 
and  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System."  This  vol- 
ume, which  was  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings, 
was  soon  afterwards  translated  into  German  and 
into  other  modern  European  languages  ;  and,  high 
as  his  reputation  was  before,  it  tended  both  to  sup- 
port and  to  encrease  his  fame. 

The  same  consequences  also  resulted  from  ano- 
ther folio  volume  which  he  published  in  the  year 
1785,  entitled,  "  The  Structure  and  Physiology 
of  Fishes,  explained  and  compared  with  those  of 
Man  and  other  Animals,  illustrated  with  Figures." 
In  1788,  he  published  a  third  folio  volume,  en- 
titled, "  A  description  of  all  the  Bursae  Mucosae 
of  the  Human  Body  ;  their  Structure  explained 
and  compared  with  that  of  the  Capsular  Liga- 
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ments  of  the  Joints ;  and  of  those  Sacs  which  line 
the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  with 
remarks  on  the  accidepts  and  diseases  which  af- 
fect these  several  Sacs,  and  on  the  operations  ne- 
cessary for  their  cure," 

For  these  three  w^orks,  the  folio  form  was  ne- 
cessary, on  account  of  the  size  of  t?ie  plates  with 
which  they  were  illustrated,  and  which  had  been 
engraved  at  a  very  great  expence.  Although  all 
these  three  folios  were  presented  to  the  learned 
world  within  the  short  space  of  five  years,  yet 
they  may  be  considered  as  the  scientific  fruits  of 
the  best  part  of  his  life.  For,  although  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in 
teaching  anatomy  to  numerous  classes,  and  in  ex^ 
tensive  practice  as  a  Physician,  yet,  amidst  all  his 
important  avocationSj,  he  prosecuted  with  un- 
wearied assiduity  the  extension  of  discovery,  and 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  encreasing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  body.  Of 
his  success  in  these  interesting  pursuits,  the  three 
works  now  mentioned,  will  transmit  incontrover« 
tible  evidence  to  latest  posterity. 
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Dr  Monro  primus,  as  he  has  been  called,  and 
who  was  the  Father  and  Founder  of  the  Medical 
School  at  Edinburgh,  had  officiated  for  more  than 
thirty  years  as  Secretary  to  a  Medical  Society  in 
Edinburgh,  which  was  formed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Physicians  of  the  City  at  that  time.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  had  published  in  their  name, 
iix  volumes  of  Medical  Essays,  which  had  obtain- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  Physi- 
cians in  every  country  of  Europe,  in  so  much, 
that  the  illustrious  Haller  had  represented  it  as  a 
book  quern  nemo  carere  potest.  But  about  the 
year  1 750,  a  proposal  was  made  to  unite  the  Phy- 
sicians and  Philosophers  of  Edinburgh,  into  one 
Society.  This  proposal  was  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  the  illustrious  Maclaurin,  the  friend 
and  favourite  of  Newton,  and  by  the  two  justly 
celebrated  Humes, — Henry  Hume,  afterwards 
Lord  Kames,  and  David  Hume,  distinguished 
over  all  Europe,  both  for  his  Historical  and  Phi- 
losophical writings.  TJie  union  was  accordingly 
accomplished  ;  and  in  place  of  the  Medical,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr  Monro  primus  still  continued  to 
be  one  of  their  Secretaries,  and  had  conjoined 
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with  him,  Mr  David  Hume  the  Historian,  for  the 
Philosophical  department. 

This  Society  published  three  volumes  of  "  Essays 
and  Observations,  Physical  and  Literary."  The 
first  volume,  as  has  already  been  observed,  con- 
tains some  papers  written  by  Alexander  Monro 
secundus,  when  a  Student  of  Medicine.  But  af- 
ter his  return  from  his  studies  on  the  Continent, 
and  after  his  conjunction  with  his  Father  in  the 
Professorship  of  Anatomy,  he  was  also  conjoined 
with  him  as  Secretary  to  the  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty of  Edinburgh.  And  although  Mr  Hume  still 
retained  the  name  of  the  Philosophical  Secretary, 
yet  Dr  Monro  secundus  may  justly  be  consider- 
ed as  the  Editor  of  the  two  last  volumes. 

With  the  venerable  Lord  Kames  as  their  Pre- 
sident, and  Dr  Monro  secundus  as  their  acting 
Secretary,  (for  Mr  Hume,  not  long  after  his  ap- 
pointment, left  Edinburgh,  to  act  in  a  diplomatic 
character  in  France),  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Edinburgh  had  regular  meetings.  And  I  have 
no  inconsiderable  pleasure,  in  the  recollection, 
that,  in  the  year  1770,  when  a  very  young  man. 
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and  soon  after  I  had  fixed  my  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  a 
nlember  of  that  Society.  I  was  admitted  at  the 
very  same  meeting  with  that  highly  respectable 
soldier,  Sir  Adolphus  Houghton,  then  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  and  Dr  John 
HuTtoN,  the  celebrated  Geologist.  As  long  as 
I  continue  to  be  blest  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  rhemory,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
pleasant  and  instructive  evenings  I  passed  in 
the  company  of  those  eminent  Physicians  and 
Philosophers,  who  were  then  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  Edinburgh, — Lord  Kames,  Sir  George 
Clerk,  Mr  John  Clerk,  Drs  Cullen,  Home, 
Hope,  Black,  Young,  Monro,  and  many 
others.  But  all  these,  after  having  enriched  the 
world  by  their  discoveries,  have  now  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  Their  immortal  names,  however, 
will  live  till  the  latest  ages  ;  and  the  "  Essays  and 
Observations,  Physical  and  Literary,''''  which  they 
published  to  the  world,  will  ever  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  marking  the  progress  of 
Science. 

The  third  and  last  volume  published  by  the. 
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Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1*771,  colt- 
tains  several  papers  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Monro 
secundus.  Besides  the  interesting  experiments 
on  Opium,  Ardent  Spirits,  and  Essential  Oils, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  it 
contains  important  observations^  communicated 
by  him,  on  Polypus  in  the  Pharynx  and  (Eso- 
phagus, and  on  the  use  of  mercury  in  convulsive 
diseases. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  tbis  third  volume^ 
^  plan  was  projected  for  putting  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  upon  a  still  more  respectable 
footing  and  extensive  scale,  and  of  comprehending 
not  only  medical  and  physical  science,  but  every  spe- 
cies of  literary  and  philological  discussions.  This 
extension,  was  particularly  enforced  by  the  cele- 
brated Historian,  Dr  William  Robertson,  then 
Principal,  and  Mr  Andrew  Dalzell,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
This  negociation  terminated  in  the  Philosophical 
Society,  as  a  body,  with  the  addition  of  many 
other  eminent  scholars,  being  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  in  the  year  1782,  under  the  title  of 
The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Dr  Monro,  whose  time  was  much  occupied  with 
extensive  practice  in  medicine,  declined  any  longer 
officiating  as  Secretary.  But  he  continued  not 
only  to  be  one  of  their  Councillors,  but  to  be  an 
active  and  useful  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  And  he  enriched  their  Transactions 
with  several  valuable  communications,  particu- 
larly with  the  description  of  a  Human  Male  Mon- 
ster, with  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on 
Animal  Electricity  or  Galvanism,  as  it  has  been 
called,  which,  from  the  discoveries  of  Galvani, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  of  Bolognia,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  almost  every  Philosopher  in  Eu- 
rope, and  with  observations  on  the  Muscles,  par- 
ticularly on  the  effects  of  their  oblique  fibres. 

The  last  publication  with  which  Dr  Monro 
enriched  medical  science,  was  a  quarto  volume, 
consisting  of  three  treatises,  on  the  Brain,  the 
Eye,  and  the  Ear,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1797.  And  although  all  these  organs  had 
before  been  examined  with  the  utmost  attention 
by  former  anatomists  of  the  first  eminence,  yet, 
from  careful  examination,  he  made  no  inconsider- 
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able  addition  to  our  knowledge,  both  of  tfe 
structure  and  functions  of  these  important  or- 
gans. 

Bi-  Monro's  celebrity  extended  his  fame  over 
all  Europe,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  most  celebrated  Medical 
Institutions,  particularly  of  the  Royal  Academies 
of  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  other 
learned  societies,  who  were  proud  to  have  a  name 
of  such  eminence  enrolled  in  the  list  of  their  As- 
sociates :  For,  as  a  Medical  Philosopher,  celebrated 
by  his  numerous  publications,  eminent,  as  Were 
the  medical  men  of  whom  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
could  then  boast,  no  one  of  his  learned  cotempo- 
raries  was  considered  as  the  superior  of  Dr  Monro. 

But  his  eminence  as  an  Author,  was  not  su- 
perior to  his  fame  as  a  Teacher  of  Medicine^ 
For  a  long  series  of  years,  he  was  listened  to  with 
g;reat  admiration  by  crowded  audiences.  And  no 
hearer  of  real  discernment,  could  listen  to  him 
without  being  both  pleased  and  instructed  by  his 
prelections.  He  began  to  teach  medicine  imme- 
diately upon  his  return  from  the  Continent,  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  winter- session  1758-59.  Dur- 
ing that  winter,  his  Father,  Dr  Monro  primus, 
gave  the  introductory  lectures,  and  a  very  few 
others.  But  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  the 
course,  was  given  by  the  young  Professor  ;  and 
for  forty  succeeding  years,  he  performed  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  the  Anatomical  Chair,  without 
any  assistant.  No  teacher  could  attend  to  the 
business  of  his  chair  with  more  assiduity.  Indeed, 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  he  made  it  an 
invariable  rule,  to  postpone  to  his  academical  du- 
ties, every  other  business  that  could  possibly  ad- 
mit of  delay.  In  this  regular  and  masterly  man- 
ner, he  continued  his  prelections  till  the  year 
i  800,  when  his  Son,  the  present  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy, who  had  been  nominally  conjoined  with 
him  in  1798,  began  to  give  him  some  aid.  But 
during  the  first  six  winter-sessions  of  the  present 
century,  he  continued  to  deliver  the  most  important 
part  of  the  lectures,  particularly  all  the  lectures  on 
Surgery ;  and  these,  till  the  latest  period  of  his  life, 
merited  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  every 
discerning  student.  He  delivered  the  introduc- 
tory lecture  to  the  course  1808-9,  which  was  the 
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last  he  ever  delivered,  and  which  closed  his  aca-^ 
demical  labours,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  numerous 
students,  who  had  heard  him  before  with  admira- 
tion, and  who  hoped  to  have  heard  him  again  with 
encreased  satisfaction. 

But  while  I  thus  state  Dr  Monro's  character 
as  an  author  and  a  teacher,  I  must  not  forget  his 
worth  as  a  Man  and  a  Citizen  of  Edinburgh.  With 
his  Brethren  of  the  Profession,  and  his  Colleagues 
in  the  University,  he  lived  on  the  most  amicable 
terms.  He  seems  to  have  had  constantly  in  his; 
mind  the  admirable  observation  of  Seneca  :  "  Be- 
neficiis  humana  vita  consistit  et  concordia  ;  nee 
terrore,  sed  mutuo  amore,  in  ,  fosdus  auxiliumque 
commune  constrigitur."  No  man  could  enjoy  to  a 
higher  degree,  or  more  successfully  lead  others  to 
enjoy,  innocent  mirth  over  a  social  glass.  This  has 
often  been  demonstrated  to  most  of  you  in  the  room 
in  which  we  now  meet.  For  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members,  and  most  regular  attendants,  of 
this  Society  ; — a  Society,  which  was  formed  with 
the  intention,  and  which  has  now,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  had  the  best  effects  in  encouraging  ex- 
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perimental  inquiry  among  the  rising  generation, 
in  prornoting  convivial  mirth  among  its  living 
members,  and  in  paying  the  debt  of  gratitude,  as 
I  am  now  attempting  to  do,  to  departed  worth. 
In  every  respect,  Dr  Monro  was  an  honest  and 
an  honourable  man.  He  was  no  flatterer ;  but  he 
did  not  v^/ithhold  applause  where  he  thought  it 
was  merited.  And  I  shall  probably  consider,  as  the 
highest  compliment  that  v/as  ever  paid  to  me  in 
my  life,  a  testimony  of  approbation,  unexpected 
and  unpremeditated,  which  I  received  from  him. 
The  Under-Janitor  of  our  Universi):y,  had  unfor- 
tunately allowed  his  pecuniary  concerns  to  go  in- 
to a  state  of  derangement,  and  was  committed  to 
prison  for  a  trifling  debt  of  L.  20.  At  the  re- 
quest of  his  family,  I  got  him  immediately  libe- 
rated from  jail.  But  to  secure  re-payment,  I  called 
upon  Dr  Monro,  from  whom  1  knew  that  the 
Janitor  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  larger  sum 
in  a  few  weeks,  to  request  that  he  would  stop  in 
his  hands,  what  would  indemnify  me.  His  reply 
to  my  request,  was,  **  Tou  ought  not  to  be  a  ioser, 
jpoctor,  for  you  are  doing  good  every  day  of  your 
life ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  ^hall  take 
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care  that  you  are  no  loser  on  the  'present  occasion,^^ 
This  I  considered  a  higher  compliment  than  eu- 
logiums  from  some  other  men,  which  occupy  whole 
pages  of  their  publications.  Both  the  applause 
and  the  censure  of  Dr  Monro  upon  all  occasions, 
demonstrated  the  candid,  the  open,  and  the* 
honest  man.  As  a  citizen,  a  friend,  and  a  parent, 
his  conduct  was  respectable,  honourable,  and  af- 
fectionate, in  the  highest  degree  ;  as  an  author, 
he  will  live  in  the  esteem  of  learned  men  to  the 
latest  ages  ;  and,  as  a  teacher  of  medicine,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  will  seldom  see  his  likq 
again. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  deli- 
neation of  the  life  of  Dr  Monro  as  a  man  of 
business,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on 
his  character  as  a  Man  of  Pleasure.  Dr  Monro 
was  by  no  means  such  a  slave  to  business  as  to 
;i»acriiice  the  rational  enjoyments  of  this  world,  to 
the  love  of  gain.  Of  his  talents  as  an  agreeable 
companion;,  over  a  social  glass,  we  had  incontes- 
tible  proofs  at  our  convivial  meetings.  Without 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  the  most  strict  sobrie- 
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ty,  he  afforded  us  demonstrative   evidence  of  the 
exhilarating  power  of  wine. 

But  his  two  principal  sources  of  pleasure,  were 
his  Garden,  and  the  Theatre.  To  the  Theatre,, 
he  was  even  passionately  attached ;  and  he  con- 
trived frequently  to  enjoy  it  in  the  evening,  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  business  of  the  day. 
No  man  derived  greater  pleasure  from  the 
charms  either  of  Thalia  or  Melpomene,  and  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  see  both  of  these  Muses  deco- 
rated with  all  their  charms  at  different  periods  on 
the  Edinburgh  stage.  When  that  inimitable 
Aristophanes,  Mr  Foote,  had  the  management  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  he  collected  a  set  of  Co- 
medians, which  have  never  perhaps  been  equalled, 
when  acting  in  conjunction.  Among  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  comic  humour  of  Woodward, 
Weston,  and  Vandermere,  on  this  proposition, 
there  will  not,  I  am  convinced,  be  two  opinions. 
And  Dr  Monro  demonstrated  his  approbation  by 
his  frequent  attendance.  When  the  name  of  Mrs 
Monro  did  not  lead  him  to  the  boxes,  he  was  of- 
ten to  be  found  among  the  critics  in  the  centre  of 
the  pit.     And  no  man  enjoyed  more  heartily  the 
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laugh  eyen  at  his  own  profession,  when  Foote  per- 
sonated the  President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  Weston  was  subjected  to  examination, 
in  the  character  of  Dr  Last.  Nay,  it  has  even 
been  alleged,  that  Dr  Monro  enriched  the  ward-^ 
robe  of  the  Theatre,  by  sending  his  own  red 
cloak  to  be  the  outer  garmept  of  the  Mock  Doc- 
tor. 

But  if  he  enjoyed  the  charms  of  the  Comic, 
he  was  not  less  enraptured  with  those  of  the 
Tragic  Muse.  Of  Mrs  Siddons,  that  wonder  of 
the  world,  he  was  a  sincere  adorer.  And  although 
not  so  violently  moved  as  those  irritable  Ladies, 
who,  when  witnessing  the  distress  of  Isabella, 
were  obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  Theatre  in 
violent  hysterics,  yet  he  could  not  withhold  that 
expression  of  tender  passion  which  will  some- 
times wet  the  cheeks  even  of  the  bravest  hero. 
His  admiration  of  her  was  not  confined  to  the 
stage.  When  the  state  of  her  health  at  Edin- 
burgh, required  medical  assistance,  Dr  Monro 
has  often  told  his  friends,  that  he  was  as  much 
gratified  and  flattered  by  having  Mrs  Siddons  for 
his  patient,  as  from  giving  advice  to  the  first  no- 
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bility  of  the  kingdom,   rewarding  him  with  the 
most  hberal  fees. 

But  if  he  was  a  devotee  to  the  stage,  he  was 
not  less  so  to  his  Garden.  Not  many  years  after 
his  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  he  purchased  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Craiglockhart,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Water  of  Leith,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
City.  He  did  not,  however,  like  Dr  Cullen,  Dr 
Home,  and  some  other  of  his  Colleagues,  com- 
mence a  Gentleman-Farmer.  But  he  chose  for 
his  amusement,  the  occupation  of  an  Amateur 
Gardener.  While  he  planted  and  beautified  some 
charmingly  romantic  hills,  which  afforded  him 
such  delightful  prospects  of  wood  and  water,  hill 
and  dale,  city  and  cottage,  as  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  he  enclosed,  in  the  midst  of  his  planta- 
tions, several  acres,  with  a  proper  garden- wall. 
And  he  dedicated  to  the  more  delicate  plants, 
every  protection  which  glass,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  well  constructed  flues,  could  afford. 
By  means  of  these,  he  could  entertain  his  friends 
with  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  every  climate. 
He  had  there,  indeed,  no  splendid  house  in  which 
that  entertainment  could  be  given  to  them.     But 
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lie  fitted  up  a  rural  cottage,  consisting  only  of 
two  commodious  apartments,  adjoining  to  the 
}iouse  of  his  head  gardener,  in  whose  kitchen,  a 
dinner  could  be  dressed  for  a  few  select  friends. 
He  had  no  bed-chamber  there,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined, while  he  continued  in  business,  never  to 
sleep  out  of  his  house  in  Edinburgh  when  he 
could  easily  avoid  it.  But  in  his  cottage,  he  of- 
ten passed  the  summer  day  with  chosen  friends,  re- 
galing them  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  particularly 
with  Melons  and  Grapes,  which  could  not  be  ex-^ 
celled  in  any  quarter  of  the  world, 

In  this  amusement  of  Dr  Monro's,  his  taste 
perfectly  coincided  with  mine.  For  I  too,  as  you 
all  know,  have  been,  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  an  enthusiastic  Amateur  of  Horticulture. 
And,  by  the  death  of  Dr  Monro,  I  have  been 
deprived  not  only  of  an  intimate  friend,  but  of  a 
brother  Gardener.  Perhaps,  it  has  hardly  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  enjoy  so  much  pleasure 
from  the  gardens  of  others  as  I  have  done.  For 
many  years,  two  of  the  most  eminent  Practition- 
ers iu  Edinburgh,  and  of  my  most  intimate  friends, 
Dr  Monro  and  Mr  Alexander  Wood,  had  ex- 
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■cellent  gardens  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr  Monro  and  Mr  Wood^  were 
the  companions  of  my  youth,  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  my  old  age  ;  and  it  is  not  without  satisfaction, 
I  can  now  reflect,  that  with  both  of  them,  from 
the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance,  to  the  day  of 
their  death,  that  friendship  had  never  the  slight- 
est interruption.  It  was  of  that  genuine  kind, 
which  I  may  well  describe  in  the  words  of  an  ex- 
cellent Female  Poet^ 

J'riendship  remains,  though  changing  time, 

Remains  superior  and  sublime ; 

Pure  and  unmix'd,  its  joj^^s  we  share. 

No  selfish  passion  rankles  there ; 

Balm  to  the  wounded  heart's  corroding  woes. 

Peace  to  the  weary  spirit's  fihal  solemn  close. 

To  the  grounds  of  these  friends,  I  was  at  all 
times  a  welcome  visitor ;  and  I  did  not  stint 
myself  of  that  pleasure  which  their  friendship 
afforded.  I  have  often  told  them,  that  I  de- 
rived as  much  satisfaction  from  their  gardens,  as 
they  did  themselves  ;  and  they  in  return,  have  as- 
sured me,  that  the  amusement  which  I  obtained. 
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was  n6t  one  of  the  least  valuable   gratifications 
which  they  derived  from  these  possessions. 

Of  this  source  of  amusement,  however,  by 
their  lamented  deaths,  I  am  now  deprived.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  these  gardens  are  still  the  pro- 
perty of  their  eldest  Sons,  both  of  whom  are 
Medical  Practitioners  in  Edinburgh,  and  are  men 
whom  I  can  with  confidence  rank  among  the 
number  of  my  remaining  friends.  But,  alas  I 
they  are  men  of  very  different  taste  from  their 
Fathers.  They  are  much  more  attached  to  some 
amusements  within  doors,  than  those  which  en- 
gaged the  leisure  hours  of  their  Fathers  in  the 
open  air.  They  prefer  the  instrumental  music  of 
a  fiddle,  a  flute,  or  an  organ  in  a  drawing-room^ 
to  that  of  the  linnet,  the  thrush,  or  the  gold- 
finch, in  the  fields.  Neither  of  them  are  capti- 
vated v/ith  the  charms  of  Horticulture  ;  and  those 
gardens  in  Vv^hich  I  but  lately  had  so  much  de- 
light, are  now  occupied,  in  a  manner  more  lucra- 
tive than  before,  and  perhaps  more  useful  to  the 
public.  They  are  now  let  to  industrious  tenants, 
who  must  pay  their  rent  by  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce of  these  gardens,  in  the  Edinburgh  market. 
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And  this  abridgment  of  my  own  pleasure,  1  can^ 
not  help  considering  as  one  of  the  many  losses  I 
have  sustained  by  outliving  of  those  truly  valuable 
friends. 

But  why,  in  the  evening  of  life,  should  I  thu^ 
lament,  that  my  oldest  and  best  friends  are  gone  be- 
fore me  to  another  and  a  better  world  ?  In  all 
human  probability,  I  shall  soon  follow  them.  But 
most  of  those  now  present,  have  at  least  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  happiness  on  earth,  for  many  years  to  come. 
Permit  me  then,  my  younger  friends^  to  conclude, 
by  recommending  to  you,  to  follow  the  example 
of  that  man,  whose  character  I  have  now  endea- 
voured to  delineate.  In  Dr  Monro,  were  com- 
bined, a  good  heart,  a  sound  head,  and  an  elegant 
taste.  By  demonstrating  to  the  world  a  conduct 
in  life  similar  to  his,  and  by  following  that  path 
which  he  trode  while  on  earth,  you  have  the  best 
chance  of  obtaining  happiness  both  here  and  here- 
after. 
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APPENDIX. 


1  o  convey  to  the  readers  of  the  preceding  account  of 
the  Life,  Writings  and  Character  of  Dr  Monro  Secun- 
dus,  some  farther  information  respecting  the  good  effects 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Harveian  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  it  has  been  imagined,  that  it  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  them,  to  be  furnished  with  some  speci- 
mens of  poetical  effusions,  which  have  occasionally  added 
to  the  pleasantry  of  that  meeting. 

Although  the  social  meetings  among  the  Medical  Men 
at  Edinburgh,  by  no  means  include  all  the  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  that  City,  and  although  Dr  Gregory,  in  liis 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Essays,  published  in  the  year 
1792,  has  declaimed  that  he  belonged  to  no  medical  club, 
eitlier  ^Esculapian,  Harveian,  or  Gymnastic,  holding  the 
exhilarating  power  of  Wine  in  great  contempt,  yet  these  me- 
dical clubs,  which  have  long  subsisted,  and  still  continue  to 
subsist,  vnth  uninterrupted  harmony,  include  at  least  a  very 
respectable  minority.  In  the  introduction  to  these  Essays, 
at  page  187,  Dr  Gregory  observes:  "  Though  much  has 
been  said,  and  with  some  truth,  of  the  good  effects  of 
wine  in  producing  rf?pidity  and  vivacity  of  thought,  it 
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has  scarcely  ever  been  pretended  that  it  favoured  the  ex- 
ercise of  discrimination  and  judgment.  But  some  Phy- 
sicians, who  should  be  supposed  to  know  themselves  best, 
and  who  certainly  must  have  known  how  they  acquitted 
themselves  in  those  different  situations,  have  boasted  that 
they  prescribed  as  well  drunk  as  sober.  In  this  they 
could  not  be  mistaken,  for,  whether  we  consider  the 
matter  physically  or  logically,  their  boast  amounts  precise- 
ly to  this, — that  they  prescribed  no  better  when  they  were 
sober  than  when  they  were  drunk,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  noble  accomphshment,  but  it  is  surely  not  very  won- 
derful or  rare.''  But  notwithstanding  these  observations, 
pubhshed  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  yet  the  author 
of  one  of  the  following  poems  gives  a  hint  that  even  Dr 
GrEEGORY  has  changed  a  httle  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  inspiration  of  wine.    The  lines  are, 

If  the  Patient  be  ailing,  and  knows  not  of  what, 
Take  Duncan's  restorative.  Laugh  and  be  Fat ; 
Even  Gregory,  I*ni  told,  is  not  now  so  rude. 
As  to  starve  his  poor  patient  whose  appetite's  good ; 
Nay,  1  hear  he  has  even  discovered  a  plan, 
Tho*  an  ass  drinks  no  wine,  to  allow  some  to  Man. 

"  Si  hac  placemit^  Lector  henevolcj  bene  erlt ;  si  fion 
iraq  Kct)\u?»  Moriones  enim  ague  morantur  scoviata  et 
plausus.     Utere^Jruere^  Lector^  et  salveT 

E,  Gibson,  £'^jsc.  Oxon, 
From  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Drvmmond^s 
PokmQ'Middinia^—VxmtQd  at  Oxford,  in  th® 
year  1691. 
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I. 

CARMEN  SECULARS  HARVEIANUM 

PRO  LUDIS  APOLLINARIEUS 
FILIIS  ^SCULAPII  SOLENNITER  CELEBRATIS. 

To  he  sung  hy  the  Pantifex  mhior. 

1. 

Ye  Sons  of  Apollo,  attend  to  my  song, 

And  learn  the  grand  secret,  sound  health  to  prolong ; 

Keep  good-natured  mirth,  for  ever  in  view. 

And  the  joys  of  a  laugh,  mth  keen  ardour  pursue. 

Ne'er  repine  at  the  hazards,  or  rubs  of  the  Green, 
But  by  laughing  defy,  both  the  Gout  and  the  Spleen ; 
Despise  the  vile  reptile,  the  whole  of  whose  skill. 
Is  to  pocket  a  guinea,  or  guild  a  bread  pill. 

3. 
If  in  clinical  practice,  you  wish  to  succeed, 
Let  the  prayers  of  the  Poor,  be  often  your  meed ; 
With  serious  study,  let  frohck  combine. 
And  add  to  your  skill,  both  by  Women  and  Wine. 

Choi'us  to  he  chauntcd  hy  the  Socli  Sodalitatis. 
Thy  sage  advice,  -wise  Pontifex,  well  chearfully  follow, 
Haud  enim  semper  arciim  tendit  Apollo^ 
And  long  will  this  Assembly  mix  seria  cumjoco^ 
By  meeting  o''er  a  social  glass  desipere  in  loco> 
b2 
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II. 


SONG 

FOR  THE 

HARVEIAN  ANNIVERSARY 

OF    THE 

CIRCULATION  CLUB  AT  EDINBURGH, 
April  1%  1816. 

By  a.  B.  Esq., 

Poet'Laureat  to  the  Harveian  Society, 


To  the  Tune  of— Tim  Vicar  and  Moses. 


W  HAT  !  Bid  a  Man  sing, 

In  so  dreadful  a  ring, 
'Midst  Priests,  for  the  sacrifice  seated ; 

JEneas  they  tell, 

Promenaded  to  Hell, 
But  his  courage  would  here  be  defeated. 
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In  awe  most  profound, 

My  eye  wanders  round. 
And  phantoms  rise  glaring  to  Fancy  ; 

Fear's  mystical  power 

Conjures  up  at  this  hour 
Sights  would  stun  even  stark  Necromancy. 


If  on  Wood  I  but  think, 

From  deal-coffin  I  shrink ; 
If  on  Bell,  I  hear  a  bell  tolling ; 

For  nothing  can  save 

From  that  dread  Home  the  grave, 
Tho^  Hope,  smiling  Hope,  sits  cajoling. 

If  Murder  and  Death 

Chill  our  blood  in  Macbeth, 
Talk  of  Duncan,  we  hear  ravens  croaking, 

But  the  Duncan  that's  here. 

Is  th'  assassin,  I  fear, 
Who  kills  us,  remorseless,  with  joking. 
d3 
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5. 

Old  Duncan^  they  say, 
Can  the  merry  fool  play, 

When  seated  amidst  honest  fellows. 
Now  Doctor  of  Mirth, 
To  fresh  jokes  he'll  give  birth j 

And  blow  up  the  Fun  with  his  Bellows, 


One,  Barclay,  they  quote, 

Who  on  Quakery  %vrote ; 
But  our  friend's  of  another  persuasion. 

The  pleas'd  Undertaker, 

Says  John  is  no  Quaker^ 
Tho^  Patients,  perhaps,  have  occasion. 

r 

From  Pandora's  Box, 

Flew  two  kinds  of  Pox, 
I  can't  give  their  leam'd  names  precisely ; 

But  the  one  is  rank'd  foul, 

So,  as  sage  as  an  Owl, 
To  the  Bubo  the  Doctor  nods  msely. 
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8 

The  vile  Small-Pox,  Bryce 

Can  trim  in  a  trice. 
And  Cow  him,  with  prompt  Vaccination : 

The  Whig  taste  he  hit, 

For  you^ll  scarce  find  a  Pitt 
On  the  purified  face  of  creation. 

9. 

Tho^  costive  my  Muse, 
And  quite  graveFd,  I  chuse 

Much  rather  to  sound,  than  be  sounded ; 
My  poor  notes  may  fail, 
Where  but  Guineas  prevail. 

But  drink,  aad  you  all  shall  be  pounded. 


la 

Some  music  to  try, 
For  a  Bag-pipe  I'd  cry. 

For  Music  is  Medicine's  Sister, 
But  some  learned  Wag, 
Should  I  name  Pipe  and  Bag^ 

Might  offer,— Protect  me !  a  Glyster. 
p  4 
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11. 

In  the  doctoring  art, 

He  who  first  took  the  start, 
Named  Phcehus^  or  ratlier  Ajyollo, 

In  his  chariot  gay. 

Rides  about  all  the  day, 
An  example  which  some  Doctors  follow. 

12. 

Not  content  with  his  skill, 

In  the  Bolus  and  Pill, 
He  patronised  idle  Musicians ; 

So  the  Fiddle  and  Flute, 

By  prescription  must  suit 
With  the  practice  of  learned  Physicians. 


13. 

Some  doubt  if  the  God 

Gave  to  Surgeons  the  nod, 
And  smil'd  on  the  knife  and  the  plaster ; 

But  to  truth  IVe  a  bias. 

He  cut  up  Marsyas, 
And  liandl''d  the  knife  like  a  master. 
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14. 

By  Helicon's  stream, 

If  the  Poets  could  dream, 
'Twas  Wine  and  not  Water  was  flowing ; 

And  a  fork'd  Hill  we  know, 

The  God  chose,  just  to  show. 
That  a  fork  with  the  knife  should  be  going. 


15. 

Like  Leeches  you  bleed, 
And  Hke  Locusts  you  feed. 

Ah  !  pardon  a  Poef  s  presumption ; 
But  Oman  dismay'd, 
O'er  his  joints  quite  decayed. 

Cries, — See  what  a  rapid  Consumption. 


16. 

Since  you  smile,  then  a  Fig, 
For  each  ominous  Wig, 

And  adieu  to  absurd  trepidation ; 
Let  the  Wine,  if  'tis  good. 
Take  the  course  of  our  blood, 

And  flow  round  in  blythe  Circulation. 
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IIL 

HARVEIAN  ANNIVERSARY, 

12th  of  April  1815. 


A  Motion  was  made. 
And  all  present  were  glad, 
As  our  joys  are  so  few,  and  our  time  is  so  fleeting, 
That    our  vacancy  in  the  chair,    of   Doctor   of  Mirth^ 
should  be  regularly  fill'd  up  at  our  next  meeting. 

So  for  this  situation. 
Without  hesitation, 
As  the  time  was  so  precious,  the  Preses  did  name 
Our  trust-worthy  Secretary,  who,  for  humour  and  pleasantry, 
through  full  half  a  century  had  acquired  much  fame. 

Then  next  it  was  mov''d, 
And  most  highly  approved, 
That  the  President,  mentioning  the  candidate's  qualities. 
Should  prepare  his  diplom;    and,  when  next  in  this  room, 
have  him  duly-invested  with  all  the  formalities. 
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REASONS 

FOR 

CONFERRING  THE  DEGREE. 


A  HE  circulation  of  the  blood 
Has  ne'er  been  fuUy  understood ; 
For  though  we  honour  Harvey's  name. 
And  all  are  anxious  to  proclaim 
His  great  discovery — ^^vhat  then  ? 
Dehberating,  as  honest  men, 
Must  we  not  own,  that  as  before 
The  hipp'd,  phlegmatic,  yea  and  more 
Of  other  classes  than  a  score, 
Defined  in  technics,  leam'd  and  grave. 
Are  hurried  to  the  Stygian  wave. 
From  sluggi^  flow  or  vile  stagnation 
Of  this  same  boasted  circulation. 

I  need  not  say,  the  learned  must  know, 
What  Harvey  did,  was  just  to  show 
That  valves  yclept  tricuspidal, 
The  semilunar,  and  what  all. 
Did  stop  the  blood  from  running  back, 
His  fame  springs  solely  from  this  fact. 
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Till  then  it  was  suppos***!  to  flow 
In  the  same  channels,  to  and  fro. 
For  men  at  that  time  had  a  dream 
That  it  mov'd  somewhat  like  a  stream 
Thafs  mentioned  on  the  coast  of  Greece, 
In  some  rare  antiquated  piece 
Of  Grecian  story,  that  has  been 
Much  oftener  quoted  than  'tis  seen, 
Although  th'  ingenious  author's  name 
Has  long  been  trumpeted  in  fame 
As  skilled  in  Greek,  and  fond  of 's  bottle. 
No  less  a  man  than  Aristotle, 

But  what  although  'tis  prov'd  a  fact, 
That  now  our  blood  does  not  run  back. 
It  ne'ertheless  must  cease  to  flow. 
So  that  it  does  not  onward  go. 
To  drive  it  on,  some  name  the  heart 
To  do  the  office ;  but  that  part, 
As  now's  most  fully  understood, 
Requires  the  stimulus  of  blood 
To  move  itself.     So  'tis  absurd 
To  add  on  that  a  single  word. 

Asellius,  Bartholine,  Jolyffe,  Rudbeck, 
And  all  the  gentry  of  their  sect. 
Have  tried  to  move  it  by  lymphatics. 
Or  water-pipes  and  hydrostatics. 
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These  pipes,  say  they,  have  all  got  sluices 
Just  like  the  veins,  and  pour  in  juices 
Fresh  and  nutritious,  to  supply 
The  waste  of  fluids ;  for  when  dry 
The  clay  soon  crumbles  into  dust, 
Therefore  dilute  it  oft  we  must. 
If  we  e'er  wish,  as  friend  and  brother, 
To  keep  the  soul  and  frame  together. 

Hence  ne'er  forget  to  soak  your  clay 
With  our  chyle  and  lymph,  say  they ; 
By  which  they  mean  just  milk  and  water, — 
Most  silly  and  ridiculous  chatter : 
For  though  we  scorn  tumultuous  roysters, 
Who  wouM  live  hke  plants  or  oysters? 
That  share  of  hfe,  the  scantiest  measure, 
Without  feeling  pain  or  pleasure. 
As  void  of  any  thought  or  notion 
As  they  are  of  locomotion. 
The  most  insipid  tastless  stuff, 
For  these  may  e'en  be  good  enough ; 
But  then  to  cuxulate  the  blood 
Tln'ough  beings  of  a  sprightlier  mood, 
Some  more's  required  than  what  these  asses 
Allow  to  senseless  fish  and  grasses ; 
For  in  their  prat,  'bout  heart  and  valves 
They  dream  no  more  tlian  sucking  calves, 
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Of  what  makes  these  to  move  and  act, 

Which,  by  the  by's  the  very  fact 

They  should  explain.     The  Chemists  tooj 

With  all  their  trumpery,  old  and  new, 

Imagining  to  find  the  cause. 

By  their  great  skill  in  mystic  laws, 

Just  vapour  out  some  learn'd  palavers, 

That,  in  plain  Scotch,  are  downright  havers. 

We  grant  the  body's  a  machine 
Wisely  constructed  out  and  in. 
By  chemic  and  mechanic  art. 
From  head  to  foot  in  every  part. 
But  vv^ho  constructs  it  ?  who  has  planned  ? 
And  on  whom  is  the  command 
Imposed,  to  keep  it  in  repah'  ? 
These  questions,  natural  and  fan*, 
Have  not  been  answered:  And,  besides^ 
Who  is't,  or  w^hat  is't,  that  presides, 
Administers  these  different  lav/s. 
And  modifies  them,  so  as  to  cause 
Them  act  in  all  their  operations, 
In  definite  and  precise  relations 
To  every  species  and  kind 
Of  plants  and  animals  ?     For  mind 
That  they're  not  mov^d  like  clocks  and  watch es^ 
By  springs  and  weights,  or  stopt  by  catches. 
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This  may  be  proved  by  mere  dissectioiij 
Which  stares  upon  us,  this  reflection, 
That  what  we  see  are  senseless  things, 
The  nerves  at  best  but  puppet  strings ; 
While  that  which  moves  them  is  unseen, 
And  Hes  deep  veiPd  behind  the  screen, 
Obeys  not,  but  directs  the  pulse 
Of  chemic  and  mechanic  force ; 
A  thing  which  blockheads  ne^er  suppose, 
Not  seeing  much  beyond  their  nose. 
And  though  they  wiser  well  may  be, 
And  more  acute  by  far  than  we, 
In  their  own  fond  imaginations. 
For  tracing  Nature's  operations ; 
Yet  w^e  believe  that  plainer  men 
May  make  discoveries  now  and  then, 
Without  such  arrogant  pretensions 
To  deep  research  or  new  inventions. 
For  instance,  take  the  circulation, 
And  read  the  dull  enumeration 
Of  all  the  causes  they've  assigned, 
On  right  and  left,  before,  behind, 
Chemic,  mechanic,  and  what  not, 
They  do  not  signify  a  jot ; 
For  who  e'er  heard  of  circulation 
Without  some  spark  of  animation  ? 
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Was  it  e'er  known  in  the  dead^ 

In  carcases  as  cold  as  lead  ? 

Never,  never ;  life's  the  thing 

That  gives  due  motion,  action,  springs 

To  every  organ.     It  du'ects, 

Preserves,  invigorates,  protects, 

The  whole  machine ;  and  he  who  knows 

How  it  is  managed,  plainly  shows 

That  he  may  easily  find  out, 

Dispel,  and  scatter  every  doubt 

That  hangs  upon  the  explanations 

Of  all  the  pompous  dull  orations 

On  honoured  Harvey  ;  and  may  claim 

A  share  of  that  immortal  fame 

Reserved,  most  justly,  for  the  man 

Who  finishes  th'  illustrious  plan. 

And  now  'tis  finished.     He  who's  done  it 
Has  made  experiments  upon  it, 
And  prov'd  those  philosophs  most  awkward, 
Who,  failing  to  get  on,  went  backward ; 
In  place  of  poring  on  brute  matter, 
Like  them,  with  senseless  clitter  clatter 
Bedeckt  in  learn'd  new-fangl'd  phrase, 
'Bout  all  the  properties  it  has 
From  form,  from  magnitude,  attra,ction5 
To  mimic,  almost  living  action, 
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He  push'd  straight  onward  to  the  mark. 
Where  he  found  the  vital  spark 
Lurking,  yet  working  in  the  dark. 
And  having  found  it  quickly,  went 
To  try  by  what  experiment 
He  might  subject  it  to  his  power. 
Make  it  either  sweet  or  sour, 
Sluggish,  active,  merry,  sad. 
Peevish,  sober  or  half  mad. 
Until  in  this  way  often  teaz'd 
It  did  at  last  just  as  he  pleas''d5 
Awak'd  at  times  to  hear  his  ballads, 
Or  fell  sound  asleep  with  salads 
!Made  of  his  lettuce.     Thus  he  found. 
By  indications  rare  and  sound, 
That  laugh  and  song  and  merry  glee 
May  often  save  the  doctor^s  fee, 
Will  whet  the  appetite  for  food, 
Give  briskness  to  the  sluggish  blood. 
Purge  it  of  its  vile  defluxions, 
Drive  it  on  through  all  obstructions, 
Make  the  spuits  bounce  and  gallop, 
And  the  hypochondi-iacs  haul  up 
From  heavy  damps  of  black  despair. 
To  float  and  frisk  in  boiiyant  air ; 

E 
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Make  them  sing  and  vault  like  crickets, 
Or  like  those  with  lottery  tickets. 
Who,  expecting  but  a  hunder, 
Skip  and  leap  at  thrice  the  number. 

From  that  time  forth,  to  make  amends 
For  those  he  brought  t^  untimely  ends. 
By  pill,  and  draught,  and  nauseous  drugs^ 
Fit  only  for  to  poison  dogr, 
He's  made  it  conscience  to  prescribe 
To  every  nation,  tongue,  and  tribe, 
Of  human  kind  that  tread  the  earth, 
Never  to  forget  their  mirth. 
To  keep  it  up  without  a  pother. 
Either  one  way  or  another  ; 
By  anecdote  or  wit  laconic ; 
By  poems  tart  or  macaronic ; 
By  quizzes,  nonsense,  "  clinks,  whim-whams,' 
Acrostics,  puns,  6r  anagrams ; 
By  blotting  paper  with  their  ink 
To  save  from  death  a  rhyming  clink ; 
By  rebuses,  conundrums,  riddles ; 
By  noise  of  whistles,  pipes,  or  fiddles; 
By  antic  tricks  or  drolling  fancies ; 
By  hop,  step,  loup,  or  frisky  dances ; 
By  filling  up  the  jovial  bowl 
To  ^olaqe  the  thirsty  goul ; 
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By  casting  sneers  at  dolts  and  asses 

That  wont  drink  sweethearts,  wives,  and  lasses. 

Thus  wishing  every  honest  fellow 

But  a  heart  as  kind  and  mellow 

As  his,  in  these  our  social  meetings, 

'Midst  welcomes  blythe  and  hearty  greetings. 

For  fifty  years  experience  good 
These  prescriptions  all  have  stood 
The  test  of  every  observation, 
And  done  more  for  circulation 
Than  any  tedious  demonstration, 
Explanation,  dull  oration. 
Written,  vaunted,  spoken,  ranted, 
Hum'd,  or  ha'd,  or  dron'd,  or  chanted. 

Therefore  I  humbly  would  submit, 
To  those  who  now  around  me  sit, 
My  sentiments,  and  would  propose 
'yhat  he  who  has  brought  to  a  close 
^[arvey^s  discovery,  shall  be 
Mark'd  in  some  eminent  degree 
By  our  respect  and  approbation. 
For  services  done  to  the  nation. 
Had  I  the  power  he  should  be  sainted, 
For  having  made  us  thus  acquainted 
With  facts  so  new,  sublime,  and  rare, 
That  all  the  booby  world  must  staro 
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At  what  he's  done ;  Ms  grand  reflections 
Being  far  beyond  their  gross  conceptions. 
But  as  we  cannot  canonize, 
Lefs  try  at  least  to  eternize 
Him  by  some  honour,  such  as  men 
Of  first-rate  talents  would  be  fain 
T'  accept ;  and,  if  he  pleases  now, 
With  one  consent  let's  make  a  vow. 
That  whil'st  he  lives  on  earth,  he'll  be 
Doctor  of  Mirth  and  Social  Glee, 
And  in  conferring  this  diploma 
Upon  a  ViR  and  not  a  Homo, 
Let's  do  it  vnth.  all  proper  grace 
Befitting  us^  the  time  and  place. 

Yet  stop,  say  some,  What's  all  the  hurry. 
Who  is  the  hero  of  your  story  ? 
Who  is  the  man  that's  done  such  wonders. 
And  thus  has  benefited  hunders 
Of  generations  yet  to  come. 
Of  countless  myriads  a  vast  sum  ? 
I  answer,  neither  Jew  nor  Turk 
JE'er  had  a  hand  in  this  great  work ; 
And  joy  must  glisten  in  your  faces 
And  national  pride  add  to  it  graces. 
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When  I  inform  you  that  the  man 

Who's  thus  completed  Harvey's  plan 

Is  one  that's  here ;  for  him  I  claim 

Th'  immortal  fame,  and  now  do  nam6 

Andream  Duncan,  virum  gravem, 

Moribus  et  vultu  suavera, 

Virum  septuaginto  annorum, 

Dictum  vulgo  seniorein, 

Sed  abhinc  to  be  styl'd  majorem, 

Because  in  mirth  far  juniorem 

Than  half  the  younkers  noAv  before  hinii 

Dixi, 

J.  B,  Pr.  p.  t. 
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DIPLOMA. 


SODALITAS  EdINBUEGENA  FILIORUM  iEsCULAPII, 

In  GULIELMI  HARVEI  honorem  instituta, 

Ut    in   iETERNUM   FLOREAT   INVENTUM  UTILISSIMUM,^ 

circulatio  sanguinis, 

Omnibus  ad  quos  h^c  pervenerint 

Salutem. 

W^iTH  all  the  rights  of  due  decorum 
Nunc  in  altissimum  honorem, 
Evectus  sit  Andreas  Duncan, 
Honestus  vir,  si  talis  unquam. 
As  to  know  him  is  to  respect  him. 
So  nos  habemus  much  delectum, 
Quod  fausto  tempore  et  loco 
Cum  risu,  cantilena,  joco, 
He  has,  auspiciis  Minervse, 
Completed  the  great  plan  of  Harvey  | 
Proving  that  sanguinem  abire 
A  corde  et  ad  cor  redire. 
And  ita,  rite,  circumire, 
By  keeping  heartsome,  hght  and  cheery. 
So  therefore  "  eum  nunc  creamus, 
Statuimus  et  proclamamus. 
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Of  mirth  Magistrum  et  Dcctoreni. 
Vel  si  iibet  Professorem  ;*' 
Antl  farther,  nos  auctoritate, 
Invest  him  plena  potestate, 
"  Quando  libuerit,  potandi, 
Ludendi  porrd  et  jocandi, 
Moestps  vino  medicandi, 
Et  ad  risum  fabulandi."' 


The  Diploma,  held  in  the  hand,  was  deHvered  in  pro- 
nouncino:  the  last  words  of  the  following;  address  : 

Senex*  venerande,  magnopere  laudande 
Propter  innatam  tuam  amcenitatem, 
Et  propter  virtutem  minime  hirsutani, 
Cui,  vita  bene  acta,  senectus  est  facta, 

Vere  jucunda. 


•  It  is  not  an  uncommon  witticism,  among  the  medical  practi- 
tioners of  Edinburgh,  to  say,  that  Old  Duncan  is  still  a  Young  Fetlov!t 
although  now  Father  of  the  College  of  Phi/siclans,  a  title  bestowed  on  the 
Oldest  Fellow. 

On  Wednesday,  the  §2d  of  April  1818,  he  concluded  his  medical 
lectures  for  the  forty-ninth  Winter- Session.  On  that  occasion  he  observed 
to  the  audience,  that,  although  arrived  at  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  he  had 
never  conducted  any  course  with  greater  regularity,  having  delivered,  du- 
ring the  Session,  one  hundred  and  twenty  lectures,  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  a  single  day  appointed  for  Lecture. 

Though  attentive  in  discharging  his  duty  as  a  medical  Practitioner, 
and  fond  of  active  amusements  in  the  open  air,  yet  he  has  made  it  an 
invariable  rule,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  never  to  postpone  his? 
business  as  a  Lecturer,  to  anv  other,  that  could  admit  of  delav. 
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l)octrtna  ornate,  honore  onerate, 
Probis  probate,  omnibus  grate 

Qualicunque  aetatd. 
Accipe  honorem,  valde  decorem, 
Minime  quern  volumus,  attamen  quern  possumus 

Tibi  donare. 
Quo,  tardus  et  serus  abiens  in  coelos 
Vivens  hie,  beate,  bene,  fortunate, 
Laete^  quiete,  placide,  complete^ 

Longum  fruare* 
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IV. 

DIPLOMA 
To  the  Rev.  Dr  Moodie, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Harv^eian  Society,  on  the  12th  of 
April  1812,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Merriment  was 
unanimously  conferred  on  the  late  Reverend  Dr  Wil- 
iJAM  MooDiE,  then  Pontifex  Maximus  to  the  cltib. 
The  following  Macaronic  Diploma  was  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  him. 

1  o  all  gbod  fellows  he  it  iwtuin, 
That  William  Moodie,  Virum  Scoium.^ 
Has  proved  his  power  in  merriment, 
Ut  scripta  multa  nunc  nos  docent ; 
And  to  reward  his  sterling  wit, 
Quodjelix  nuncjhustumqiie  sit. 
Doctor  of  Mirth,  nos  hunc  creamus. 
And  to  all  laughers,  commendamus. 
In  proof  of  which  his  health  we  drink, 
Wishing  him  well,  et  nunc  ef  hinc. 
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Dr  MbobiE,  having  duly  received  this  Diploma,  sent 
tlie  following  acknowledgment  to  the  Secretary : 

With  Jl]sculapians  I  did  sup, 
And  with  Harveians  kept  it  up, 
With  dear  Gymnastics  oft  was  happy, 
Our  friends  were  kind,  our  liquor  nappy^ 
And  he  who  now  the  truth  can  tell, 
Ne'er  saw  wa'r  'mang  them  than  himsel\ 


Di'  MooDiE  was  the  amiable  and  respectable  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  learned  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  that  City*  He  died  a  few- 
months  after  this  Diploma  was  transmitted  to  him,  on 
the  11th  of  June  1812. 

After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  publish- 
ed, to  which  a  short  account  of  his  Life  is  prefixed. 
These  Sermons  will  demonstrate  to  posterity  what  he 
was,  and  how  he  thought.— By  the  discerning  reader, 
they  cannot  be  perused  without  admiration. 
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V. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OT 

WILLIAM  INGLIS,  Esa. 

THE  FIRST  GYMNASIARCHUS  MAGNIFICUS. 

To  the  Tune  o/^^Hosier'*s  Ghost. 

1. 

Oandy  from  the  links  retiring, 
Seated  now  in  William's  chair. 

Bids  the  sad  Gymnastics  listen, 
While  the  tale  of  woe  they  hear. 

2. 
Now  behold  us  here  assembled, 

After  Death  has  thrown  his  dart, 
And  deprived  us  of  a  leader. 

Who  possess''d  a  noble  heart 

But,  my  friends,  cease  lamentation^ 
He  enjoys  the  starry  sphere. 

And,  with  heavenly  animation, 
Deep  enraptur"'d  views  us  here. 

4 
Then,  Gymnastics,  fill  a  bumper, 

Fill  a  bumper  to  his  shade : 
Long  may  such  a  social  spirit 

Every  honest  heart  pervade.. 
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VI. 

ON  THE  DEATH  6t' 

ALEXANDER  WOOD,  jfisQ. 

THE  SECOND  GYMNASIARCHUS  MAGNIFlctTS. 
1. 

A  GAIN  behold  us  here  assembled 

To  lament  a  recent  loss  : 
iTlie  death  of  one  we  loy''d  sincerely^ 

May  our  present  thoughts  engross. 

2. 

But  let  usj  with  resignation, 

Still  admire  the  will  of  Heaveft, 

And  offer  up  our  thankful  praises 
For  the  many  mercies  given. 

3. 

After  all  his  toils  and  pleasui^fes, 
Our  good  Chief  is  laid  to  rest. 

And,  rising  from  his  earthly  mansion, 
Now  in  Heaven  has  joined  the  blest. 

4. 
Let  us  profit  by  example. 

Let  us  imitate  the  good : 
With  courage,  yet  with  terider  feeling, 

Let  us  live  and  die  like  Wood* 
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Mr  William  Inglis,  and  Mr  Alexander  Wood, 
were,  for  many  yeai's,  two  of  the  most  eminent  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  both  of  them  continued  to  be  keen 
gowfers  till  the  very  last  years  of  their  lives.  Both  of 
them  hved  till  they  had  passed  their  eightieth  year  ;  and, 
during  long  hves,  even  when  bestowing  uncommon  atten- 
tion on  extensive  business,  they  could  always  find  time 
both  for  healthfol  relaxation  and  social  pleasure. 
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VII. 
ANSWER 

TO  THE 

Scriba  Pratorlus  SodaUt(itis  EdinhurgentE 
J^Uiorum  ^sculapiiy  in  Gulielmi  Harvei  Homrem  Institute^ 

FHOM  THB 

COLLECTOR  PECUNI^, 

When  he  received  Official  Intimation  of  his  Appointment  t» 
that  Confidential  Office. 


1  Cannot,  Dear  Sir,  find  words  to  express^ 
Tho^  I  humbly  attempt  it,  in  doggerel  verse, 
Tl>e  pleasure  your  Letter  and  Ticket  imparted, 
(Your  Poem,  moreover,  must  not  be  deserted), 
To  one,  who  could  never  form  any  pretension. 
Of  being  admitted  to  Harvey's  Convention, 
iFar  less  his  professional  duty  employ 
"  Among  Doctors  of  Mirth,  and  of  Social  Joy,"''' 
In  the  dignified  office,  of  Collector  Pecunia, 
Tho'  alas !  it  adds  nought  to  my  weight,  in  the  money  way ; 
For  I  find  that  your  Board,  so  skill'd  in  disease, 
Has  concurred  with  the  Customs^  and  abolished  all  Fe^ 
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Tho**  often  youVe  paid  for  what" s  a  mere  Hum ; 
But  in  Medical  Business,  I  now  must  be  Mum. 
The  loss,  sure,  of  Fees,  is  no  small  deprivation. 
But  my  richest  reward,  will  be  your  approbation. 
If  this  I  deserve,  and  this  you  impart, 
Such  greatful  emotions  shall  glow  in  my  heart, 
That  Harvey's  grand  doctrine,  of  Blood's  Cu'culation, 
I'll  feel  while  I  live,  by  your  Demonstration. 

I'm  told,  since  this  great  Discovery  was  made, 
A  radical  change  has  occurr'd  in  your  Trade, 
No  quackery  prevails,  and  none  of  your  Sect, 
Are  aUow'd  to  administer  Pills  by  the  Peck : 
You've  also  exploded  that  barb'rous  old  Fashion, 
Of  making  your  Patients  drink  Salts  in  a  Passion. 
The  modem  advice,  is  just  to  combine 
A  bason  of  Turtle,  and  injection  of  Wine, 
And  Gentleman-like, — by  the  Mouth, — with  a  Glass, 
But  not  as  of  old, — ^by  a  Tube, — like  an  Ass. 
If  the  patient  be  ailing,  and  knows  not  of  what, 
Try  Duncan's  Restorative, — "  Laugh  and  be  Fat.'* 
Even  Gregory,  I'm  told,  is  not  now  so  rude 
As  to  starve  his  poor  Patient,  whose  appetite's  good ; 
Nay,  I  hear,  he  has  even  discover'd  a  plan, 
Tho'  an  Ass  drinks  no  Wine,  to  allow  some  to  Man. 

I  am  sorry,  Dear  Su-^  an  excuse  I  must  send, 
^he  approaching  Convention  I  cannot  attend ; 
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For,  if  I  don't  go  where  already  engaged, 

The  Party,  I^n  sure,  will  be  greatly  enraged. 

But  I  hope,  if'  I  live,  and  if  health  be  enjoy'd. 

Till  your  next  merry  Feast,  (and  no  Doctor  employ'd)^ 

I'll  be  found  at  my  Station,  collecting  whaf  s  due ; 

And  what  I  collect.  111  pay  away  too. 

As  soon  as  permitted,  111  call  for  your  Bill, 

And  examine  each  item  with  practical  skill ; 

The  sum,  which  pohteness  leaves  blank  for  attendance^ 

I  presume,  may  be  left  to  my  owti  condescendence.   ,       ; 

In  justice  to  Oman,  I  must  also  report, 

That  you  ve  got  a  cheap  Dinner,  and  capital  Port. 

And  now,  my  Dear  Sir,  give  your  Mirth  its  full  scope^ 
Make  Dickson  look  lively,  and  comical  Hope  ; 
Our  Gymnastic  companion,  whose  Hat  has  three  Cocks, 
Will  doubtless  afford  you  some  practical  jokes ; 
And  Barclay,  my  friend,  who,  you  know,  is  no  quack. 
Even  when  he  exhibits  on  an  Elephant's  back, 
Will  make  you  all  merry,  if  you'll  hear  him  but  out, 
Tho'  you  cannot  expect  that  you'll  get  Word  about ; 
You  must  therefore  submit,  and  let  all  at  the  Table, 
Just  drink,  laugh  and  sing,  as  long  as  they're  able; 
And,  tho'  neither  your  dinner  nor  mirth  I  can  share, 
I  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

ROBERT  McNAIE. 
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VIII, 
DUNCANO  MAJORt, 

SOCIETATIS  GYMNASTICS  EDINENSIS, 
VATI  CELEBERRIMO, 

HANC  CANTILENAM, 

Cant  AND  AM,  imprimendam,  vel  si  magis  illi  placuerit, 

IGNI  COMMITTENDAM, 

BAT,  DICAT,  CONSECRATQUE 

AUCTOltv 


1. 

Oh,  a  pleasant  tfiing,  surely,  it  is  to  get  Fees, 
When  so  many  hard  struggles  we  have  with  Disease ; 
But  our  cares  would  consume  us,  our  lives  would  destroy ^ 

Did  we  not  dub 

Ourselves  at  the  Club, 
All  Doctors  of  Mirth  and  of  Social  Jov, 
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No  more  would  he  nimbly  trip  the  bri^  Three-cock'd 

Hat; 
No  more  would  his  light  jests,  and  quips  come  so  pat ; 
Every  hour  of  his  time,  would  his  Patients  employ. 

Did  he  not  dub 

Himself  at  the  Club, 
A  Doctor  of  Mirth  and  of  Social  Joy. 


Oh,  his^  schemes  to  diminish  Humanity^s  ills. 

And  his  ardour  for  Science,  w^hich  time  never  chills^jj 

Every  spare  hour  of  D  unc an'*s  would  fuUy  employ. 

Did  he  not  dub 

Himself  at  the  Club, 
A  Doctor  of  Mirth  and  of  SocialJoj. 

4 

What  would  RuTHEKFORD  turn  to,  unwater'd  by  Wine  ? 
Like  a  plant  that  was  sick,  he  would  wither  and  pine. 
Or  a  dull  vegetation,  his  Soul  would  destroy. 

Did  he  not  dub 

Himself  at  the  Club, 
A  Doctor  of  Mii-th  and  of  Social  «Jov. 
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5. 

With  his  Muscular  Motion,  incessant  and  strong. 
Reduced  to  a  Skeleton,  poor  Barclay,  ere  long. 
The  dry  scoff  of  his  Pupils  would  sorely  annoy. 

Did  he  not  dub 

Himself  at  the  Club, 
A  Doctor  of  Mirth  and  of  Social  Joy. 

6. 

No  more  would  Hope  smiles  of  complacency  wear ; 
Soon  his  name  he  would  lose,  and  take  that  of  Despair  ; 
For  hard  Chemical  Problems,  his  rest  would  destroy. 

Did  he  not  dub 

Himself  at  the  Club, 
A  Doctor  of  Mirth  and  of  Social  Joy, 


7. 


What  would   Dickson  become,  tho^  rever'd  among 

Priests, 
Did  he  not  wisely  chuse,  to  make  one  at  our  feasts  ? 
The  true  gold  of  his  Sermons,  base  lead  would  alloy. 
Did  he  not  dub 
Himself  at  the  Club, 
A  Flamen  of  Mirth  and  of  Social  Joy. 
f2 
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Oh,  a  pleasant  thing,  surely,  it  is  to  get  Fees, 
When  so  many  hard  struggles  we  have  with  Disease ; 
But  our  cares  would  consume  us,  our  lives  would  destroy^ 

Did  we  not  dub 

Ourselves  at  the  Club, 
All  Doctors  of  Mirth  and  of  Social  Joy. 
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A  NEW  EDITION 

OF    AN 

OLD  SONG, 

Was  you  e'er  at  Crail  Town^ 
CUM  NOTIS  VAEIORUM. 


KiKXv6i  vvv,  Ev^xa,  koci  «AAo;  Tcdvnq  IrecT^oiy 
WjVz,ciy,iyoq  rt  ztfo^  i^zooy  »iyo^  yap  civaiyu 

Kflt/3-'  <«9rtf6Aov  yiXutrxt,  xxi  r  o^^»<r»(r6xt  otvypciv, 

AAA   st^/  »v  to  ;rgft)Tov  uviKpoiyev,  hk  ixnci-jTU, 

TH2  'OMHPOY  OAY2SEIAS. 

Hear  me,  my  Friends,  who  this  good  banquet  grace, 
'Tis  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and  place  ; 
And  Wine  can,  of  their  wits,  the  wise  beguile. 
Make  the  sage  frolic,  and  the  serious  smile. 
The  grave,  in  merry  measure,  frisk  about. 
And  many  a  laughter-moving  word,  bring  out ; 
Since  to  be  talkative,  I  now  commence. 
Let  wit  cast  off  the  sullen  yoke  of  sense ; 
Take  in  good  part  whate'er  is  Sung  or  Said, 
And  let  good  humour,  every  heart  pervade. 

Pope's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey, 

f3 
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CARMINUM  MACARONIGORUM 
CONTINUATIO, 

Nil,  me  judice,  in  rebus  humanis,  solitove  vitse  con- 
sortio,  jucundius,  ne  dicam  utilius,  quam  studia  graviora, 
et  ea  munera  in  quibus  rite  fungendis  liominis  probi  con- 
stat officium,  jocis  interdum  lenire,  et  horas  paucas  sub- 
secivas,  aut  hilari  et  festivo  consortio,  aut  genii  ludicrj 
modica  indulgentia  demulcere. 

Potores  inclyti,  divini. 
Qui  scitis  beneficia  vini, 
Quos  risus  juvat  dum  bibatis, 
Fabellam  lepidam  audiatis. 

Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee. 

Now  lend  your  lugs,  ye  benders  fine, 
Wha  ken  the  benefit  of  wine, 
And  you,  who  laughing,  scud  brown  ale, 
Xeave  JiwA;*  a  wee,  and  hear  a  tale. 

Allan  Ramsay, 
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PART  I. 


1. 


Was  you  e'er  in  Crail  Town  ^  ? 

Igo  and  ago ; 
Saw  you  diere  Clerk  Dishington  ^  ? 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 
His  wig  was  like  a  drookit  hen, 

Igo  and  ago ; 
Its  tail  hang  down  like  a  goose-pen, 

Iram,  coram,  dago. 


Keep  you  well  frae  Sir  John  Malcolm  5  j 
If  he  be  canny  I  mistaak  him : 
Keep  you  weU  frae  Sandy  Don  *  ; 
He's  ten  times  defter  than  Sir  John. 
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3. 

To  hear  them  of  their  travels  talk. 
To  gang  to  Lonon's  but  a  walk. 
To  see  the  Leviathan  skip, 
And  wi'  his  tail,  ding  o'er  a  ship. 


This  first  part,  as  formerly  sung  by  the  Fifan  Bardsj 
contained  several  other  stanzas,  particularly  a  laughable 
description  of  the  good  effect  of  purgative  pills,  on  a  cele- 
brated Wit,  when  teUing  a  long  story.  But  the  different 
readings  of  these  stanzas  are  very  various.  The  present 
Editor,  has  therefore  thought  it  advisable  not  to  pubhsh 
any  of  them ;  but  to  leave  a  hiatus  to  be  supphed,  by 
some  future  Collector,  better  qualified  for  antiquarian  r^« 
searches. 


PART  11. 
1. 


Was  you  e'er  on  Leith  Links  ? 
Play'd  you  e'er  at  High  Jinks  ^  ? 
Was  you  e'er  at  Hadden's  Hole ; 
Saw  ypu  e'er  the  Games  of  Pol  ®  ? 
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There  an  assembled  band  of  Doctors, 

Drink,  laugh,  and  sing,  hke  Good-Healths  Proctors ; 

To  drive  dull  Care  from  plodding  Brains, 

And  cure  the  Bones  of  aching  Pains. 


Keep  you  well  frae  a  their  skill, 
And  neither  swallow  Draught  nor  Pill ; 
But  let  good  Wine  to  jokes  give  birth. 
And  cure  your  ails  by  Fun  and  Mirth, 

4. 

Keep  you  well  frae  Parson  Dickson, 
He''s  no  the  man  to  play  your  tricks  on  j 
He  never  wants  a  right  tart  jibe. 
And  brings  it  out  without  a  bribe, 

5. 

Keep  you  well  frae  Three-cock'd  Hat, 
His  wit  you'll  find,  both  sharp  and  flat : 
But,  above  all,  old  Duncan  shun, 
JElse  he'll  confound  you  with  a  pun, 
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But  if  you  wish  to  laugh  and  Uve, 
And  iojces  and  jibes  to  take  and  give. 
Then  to  Apollo'*s  Games  repair, 
Of  Laughter  and  of  Wine  to  share, 

7. 

At  Leith  youll  find  a  merry  crew. 
Who  health  and  mirth  at  once  pursue. 
And  seeing  life  is  but  a  span^ 
Try  thus  to  hve,  as  long's  thqiy  can. 

N.  B. — The  Chorus  is,  in  singing,  repeated  in  every 
¥erse,  in  the  same  mannef  as  it  is  printed  in  the  First 
Stanza, 


NOT^  VARIORUM. 

^  Gentle  Reader, — ^You  will  no  doubt  be  desirous  of 
knowing  who  was  the  Author  of  this  Song,  immortalizing 
the  Heroes  of  the  Club  at  Crail,  a  town  celebrated  in 
Poetry,  by  the  inimitable  Drummond,  in  his  PolemQ^ 
Middinia,  between  Lady  Scotstarvet  and  Lady  New- 
BARXs,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grail.  Know, 
then,  that  it  was  both  composed  and  sung  by  James 
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MoNYPENNY,  Esq.  of  PitmiUy.  Mr  Monypexxy  was 
a  respectable  country  geiitieman,  who,  when  enjoying  a 
friend  and  bottle,  never  failed  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  by  good-humoured  wit. 

^  Mr  DisHiXGTON  was  the  Town-Clerk  of  Crail,  no 
less  respectable  by  the  dress  of  his  head,  a  three-tailed 
wig,  than  by  the  humorous  effusions  of  his  brain.  It  is 
in  general  believed,  that  he  afforded  no  small  assistance 
to  the  renowned  Sir  John  Macnaughtox,  long  Sove^ 
reign  of  the  Beggars  Benison,  in  reviving  that  most  an^ 
cient  order  of  Knighthood, 

^  Sir  John  Malcolm,  was  a  leai'ned  Traveller,  who 
was  always  ready  to  entertain  his  friends  with  an  ae-f 
count  of  his  adventures ;  and  who,  besides  being  a  noted 
Talker,  was  as  good  a  Walker,  as  any  pedestrian  of  the 
present  age. 

^  Sandy  Don,  was  the  Schoolmaster  of  Crail,  an  ex^ 
ceUent  classical  scholar,  and  a  fellow  of  infinite  Jiumou7\ 
; — Alas,  poor  Yqrick ! 

^  The  Game  of  High  Jinks  was  formerly  well  known 
in  the  Metropolis  of  Scotland ;  and  afforded  entertaining 
relaxation  to  hterary  men,  most  eminent  for  their  abili- 
t;ies5  and  most  active  in  then-  professions,     The  following 
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account  is  given  of  that  game,  in  an  excellent  novel, 
lately  published,  Guy  Manner'mg^  or  the  Astrologer  : 

^'  Mr  Pleydell,  was  a  lively  sharp-looking  gentleman, 
with  a  professional  slirewdness  in  his  eye,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  professional  formality  in  his  manners.  But 
this,  like  his  three-tailed  wig,  and  black  coat,  he  could 
slip  oiF  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  jolly  companions,  and  disposed  for  what  he 
called  his  altitudes.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  the 
revel  had  lasted  since  four  o'clock ;  and  at  length,  under 
the  direction  of  a  venerable  ccmpotator,  who  had  shared 
the  sports  and  festivity  of  three  generations,  the  frohc- 
some  company  had  begun  to  practise  the  ancient  and 
now  forgotten  game  of  High  Jinks.  This  game  was 
played  in  several  different  ways.  Most  frequently,  the 
dice  were  thrown  by  the  company,  and  those  upon  whom 
the  lot  fell,  were  obliged  to  assume  and  maintain  for  a 
time,  a  certain  fictitious  character,  or  to  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  fescennine  verses,  in  a  particular  order.  If 
they  departed  from  the  characters  assigned,  or  if  their 
memory  proved  treacherous  in  the  repetition,  they  in- 
curred forfeits,  which  were  either  compounded  by  swal- 
lowing an  additional  bumper,  or  by  paying  a  small  sum 
towards  the  reckoning.  At  this  sport,  the  jovial  com- 
pany were  closely  set,  when  IjVIannering  entered  the 
room. 
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"  Mr  Counsellor  Pleydell,  such  as  we  have  described 
him,  was  enthroned  as  a  Monarch  in  an  elbow-chair, 
placed  on  the  dining-table,  his  scratch-wig  on  one  side, 
• — his  head  crowned  with  a  bottle-shder, — ^his  eye  leering, 
with  an  expression  betwixt  fun  and  the  effects  of  wine, 
while  his  court  around  him,  resounded  mth  such  crambo 
scraps  of  verse  as  these : 

Where  is  Gerunto  now  ?  What  is  become  of  him  ? 
Gerunto^s  dead,  because  he  could  not  swim. 

Such  O  !  Themis,  were  anciently  the  sports  of  thy  Scot- 
tish children !" 

^  The  LuDi  Apollistaees,  celebrated  annually  at 
Leith,  consist  of  Gowfing,  Bowhng,  and  Swimming, 
For  their  establishment,  the  Medical  Practitioners  of 
Edinburgh,  are  principally  indebted  to  the  social  spirit 
of  the  late  Alexander  Wood,  Esq.,  who,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
most  active  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  those  social  meetings  which  tend, 
not  a  little,  both  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Medical 
Science,  and  to  promote  harmony  among  the  Practition- 
ers  of  the  Heahng  Art.  He  was  particularly  a  regular 
attendant  of  the  ^Esculapian,  Gymnastic,  and  Harveian 
Societies,  till  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  jom- 
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eel  the  Society  of  the  Blessed,  in  another  and  a  bettei' 
world. — Some  account  of  the  Ludi  Apollinares^  may  be 
found  in  a  late  publication,  entitled,  Carminum  Rari- 
orum  Macaronicorum  delectus,  i7i  usum  Ludorum  Apolli- 
7iarium  quae  solenniter  Edinhurgi  celehrantur,  apud 
Conventitrii  Gymnasticum  Filiorum  ^sculapii.  Vena- 
les  prostanl  apud  Petrum  Hill  junim^em^  Sodalitatis 
Gymnasticae  Bibliothecarium,  1818. 
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